r2                                  DEATH   AND  TO-MORROW
in the breeze, coming up from the Champs Hlysees, and then I saw
a large wreath, with the same swastika, on the tomb of the Unknown
Soldier, the soldier who died fighting the elder brothers of those
who deposited that wreath. I thought I would vomit. The crowd
was silent and watched. Nobody spoke.
In the quiet Avenue Victor Hugo, which extruded like'a haven
after the Etoile, I realized that my knees were made of lead. There
was a restaurant on the avenue called the (Vr///on, and the many
English and American residents of that very linglisli and American
anondissement were die chief patrons. We went in and f asked for
two brandies-and-sodas. The proprietor, small and fat, said to me,
"You're English, you two, eh? Well, all I ean say is that your
Winston Churchill should make peace quickly because we French
have had enough of this war. The Germans, they're correct people.
I've worked with the Germans to-day and they left here, several
thousand francs. I've had enough of you English !" That was almost
worse than the swastika on the Arc de Triomphe. In no time we
were in the street and Nona said to me, "Why didn't you say you
aren't English? You're Hungarian." "Why didn't you say you
aren't English? You're American." "Pel Iwve felt a coward had I
said so." "Well, there you arc."
Her mother wasn't at home. We walked bark and Nona said
she'd look in on the American Embassy. Now we noticed that on
every one of the twelve avenues a gun was posted, looking from the
Etoile down the avenue. The gunners stood by. Many (Je.nnan cars
were racing about the Champs iilysees and swastikas were hoisted
on the hotels. At the corner of the rue de Herri was a large
garage and German soldiers were taking the cars out and painting
on them Wchrmacht numbers. The wholesale stealing had begun.
More and more cars were racing down the Champs lilysces.
Some of them were full of flags that would soon (low from build-
ings that were never conceived for them. Actually, the (Jennans
later on took the swastika off the Arc de Triomphe, Hut for rne
to have seen it that afternoon was sufficient: it had served its
purpose.
We stopped at a cafe near the Rondpoint It was full of the usual
crowd you see in normal times in night-clubs where the Trench
don't go. Practically every client looked like a South American,
and was unshaved. In a corner sat a few German officers drinking
champagne. They looked happy. Some of the surprise had worn
off. The waiter looked at us curiously as he served us. We were
already out of place there. Part of a dead past that didn't matter
any longer.